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Candidates and the War 

T IS for the American people to decide to what 

extent our attitude towards the European war 
shall be allowed to become a political issue in the 
Presidential election. We hope 
citizens will realize the emptiness 
of any sweeping pledge “to keep 
us out of war” and that we will 
refuse the identification of any 
_ party with a deliberate purpose “to lead us into 
Sl, The determination to avoid war, if pos- 


If Not 
. Prophecy 


sible, is general and no party can claim it for its 
own; sympathy for the Nazi government is prac- 
tically inexistent; that we are assisting the Allies 
by furnishing them with material help is a fact. 
A candidate whose political pronouncements, re- 
gardless of this determination, this atmosphere 
and this fact, pretend to describe and determine 
the future is false to the responsibility inherent 


| 


| in the office he seeks. We have no use for predic- 


tions, wishful thinking or astrology. We reject 


the false dilemma and the over-simplification of 
_ the terms intervention, isolation. If a candidate 


is a pacifist, very good; if a candidate believes 
that force, that is the army and the navy and the 
air service, can be used to sanction a policy, he 
should say so. 

But informing the country that you are a paci- 
fist or that under clearly described conditions you 





admit the moral necessity of using force, is not 
saying enough. Such statements define the means 
you are prepared to employ, or refuse to employ, 
in implementing a policy: they do not propose a 
policy. There can be no discussion of means with- 
out discussion of purpose. What the country 
demands of a candidate is that he should say 
whether he favors one side or the other in the 
war, for what reasons, and how far he is prepared 
to go in making his favor count. Whether he de- 
sires an immediate European peace, but, if so, 
what kind of a peace and what pressure, if any, 
he will bring to secure it. Whether he thinks this 
country can remain unaffected by events in Europe 
and should resolutely abstain from attempting to 
influence them. Or whether he thinks frankl 

that it is not yet time for him to make up his mind. 


American Isolation Indeed 


ADDRESSING a Polish-American meeting in 
New York, Herbert Hoover reminded Ameri- 
cans: “Ten or fifteen million per- 
sons are in jeopardy of famine at 
this moment.” He said that from 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000 worth 
of food is needed immediately. 
Poland, China, Finland, Norway, Germany, 
France, England, Spain, Japan! There is no way 
to isolate Americans from the needs of the people 
there, from the needs of neutrals and non- 
belligerents already stricken by the catastrophe 
we can so far push away from our domestic shores 
and, it seems, our imaginations. Whatever policy 
Americans want to take, we owe conscience 
money. It would take a tough conscience to be 
quieted by the ransom we have paid. The Depart- 
ment of State tabulates the finances of relief 
organizations for belligerent countries during the 
period September 6, 1939, through this last 
March—seven months: The 265 reporting agen- 
cies (and the law forces all agencies to report) 
collected $5,972,646.85, and sent for relief in 
the war countries $4,028,322.24. A meager figure. 
Many single corporations showed greater sums as 
profits during the period. Many Americans have 
more money of their own, personally. The annual 
business in Coca-Cola “‘is running currently to well 
over $600,000,000.”” And the world is breaking. 


War 
Relief 


Italy, In or Out 


IF, IN THIS country, we are anxious in con- 
science and in fact about our relations to the 

catastrophe which is overtaking 
Mechanics one country after another in 
of Europe, the fact that our anxiety 
Decision coincides in time with a Presiden- 

tial election sets the responsibility 
for our policy and action squarely upon the people 
The mechanism of democracy is here for us to 
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use with whatever intelligence, whatever honesty 
and vigor we indeed possess. The power we have 
delegated to our leaders is not a power abandoned 
to them and lost to us. There has been, in Amer- 
ica, no irrevocable plebiscite. The picture that 
Italy presents in these weeks of its fateful inde- 
cision is in decided contrast. The Italian people, 
or those Italians who are politically articulate, 
have sworn to “believe and obey” a leader whose 
decision will open the path to victory, to conquest, 
to defeat, but certainly to the death of many and 
to the misery of many more. To determine his 
choice he is asking for no guidance from the 
people. If, as one supposes, a great many Italians 
are desirous of peace, they are faced with the fact 
that they have surrendered all political means of 
having this desire weigh now in the decision. 
Farinacci is trying to obtain the suppression on 
Italian soil of the Vatican’s Osservatore Romano, 
the last window open on the outer world of facts. 
If he succeeds it will be altogether in the dark that 
Italians will await in dread silence the unfolding 
of their fate through a totalitarian mechanism 
absolutely removed from their control. 


Pre-May-Day Parade 


"THE WAR has made it news that Luxembourg 
has an annual pilgrimage for peace, and has had 


it for 300 years. Some time dur- 
Treaty ing the Thirty Years War the in- 
with habitants of the present Grand 
Heaven Duchy were alarmed at the possi- 


bility of invasion, and so despair- 
ing of averting it that they were eager for any 
remedy. A religious of the place suggested that 
perhaps a treaty with the Blessed Virgin would 
be efhcacious, where earthly measures fail. So 
with due ceremony such a treaty was signed, by 
the barons on behalf of the Duchy and by an 
Abbot on behalf of Our Lady of Luxembourg. 
The Queen of Heaven was to keep her clients 
harmless from the devastations of war, and they 
in turn would devote a week every year to her 
service, ending with a solemn procession in which 
her statue would be carried around the city in a 
tour of devotion and inspection. It is hard to 
imagine a treaty less in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of realpolitik. Perhaps that is why it is still 
in force, why the people of one of the world’s 
smallest sovereign states, so the papers report, 
within earshot of blasts of artillery fire and under 
the passage of successive squadrons of war planes, 
devoutly continue to fulfill, even in this year 1940, 
their stipulated part under the treaty. Sixty-four 
thousand of them—three times as many as make 
up the entire population of their capital city— 
are reported to have participated in this year’s 
procession, some of them walking continuously for 
twelve hours to do so. There is something bold in 
such a public confession of faith, something that 
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should inspire us to honest emulation rather thay 
to mere wonder. | 


Liberalism’s Two Faces 


THE New Republic is deeply disturbed by ay 
article called “The Corruption of Liberalism” 

which Lewis Mumford, one of the 
Mumford magazine’s contributing editors 
andthe New publishes in its April 29 issu 
Republic The hard-boiled, skeptical “regh| 

ist’ will find this article to 
“basically” a passionate appeal to America to give 
up her isolation. It is so fervent that it can easily 
be called “empirically” an essay in the drive to 
bring America into the war. But Mr. Mumford 
does not consider that aspect of his article th 
most important—and neither do we. He carries 
the argument up fo the problem of force as anin. 
strument of absolute belief, up to the relationship 
of “force and grace,” “coercion and conversion”, 
but he has come so far by then that a reader would 
not be justified in looking for more than a state. 
ment of that problem. He takes the question of 
war out of the realm of liberal discourse, wherein 
he rabidly argued last year in ‘“‘Men Must Fight,” 
to the humanistic or personalist realm, in which 
men of belief can have a productive meeting of 
minds, and in which even the most terrible prob. 
lems can be faced without despair. This fact dis/ 
turbs the New Republic and makes their editorial 
rejoinder completely miss what we take to he 
Mumford’s most important point. 

“The Corruption of Liberalism’ recalls and 
describes in what manner “liberalism has two 
sides.” One is a “transient doctrine,” called 
“pragmatic liberalism’’: utilitarian, ‘symbolically 
a child of Voltaire and Rousseau . . . man bom 
naturally good . . . corrupted only by evil instite 
tions...” It is close to what Catholics know a 
philosophic liberalism, “neglectful of esthetics 
ethics and religion.”’” The other side is an “ideal 
liberalism,” with “essential principles of justice, 
freedom truth .. . universal principles and values} 
... part of the larger human tradition, embodied 
in the folkways of the Jews, in the experimental 
philosophy of the Greeks, in the secular practices 
of the Roman Empire, in the sacred doctrines of 
the Christian Church, in the philosophies of the 
great post-medieval humanists.” 

It is not all clear and easy, but this much seems 
certain: that Lewis Mumford has announced 4 
belief in and allegiance to absolutes. In his shott 
New Republic article this belief is not organized, 
the absolutes are hardly identified and are placed 
in no scheme, and, perhaps most important, 
source of man’s knowledge of them remains Ut 
defined. It is a blunt statement. ; 

The editors of the New Republic prefer to 
step the most important issue, that of the exis 
of “first and last things . . . the essential facts 
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life and death.” With rare stubbornness they try 
to reduce the problem to one of personal psy- 
chology and seek a way out through the jargon 
of “modern psychology, and especially Freud. . . 
Traumata ... integration... repression . . . over- 
compensation . . . creative drives.” 
raises the question of the relationship of emotion 
and reason, and the New Republic tends to fight it 
out at that outpost, even after Mumford has 
warned that “in the liberal theology, emotions 
and feelings have taken the place of a personal 
devil.” Mumford undoubtedly gets bogged down 
on that particular front, the relation of emotion 
to reason, but it is no friendly act to surround him 
there. And it still leaves wide open the main 
theatre of dispute. 

Lewis Mumford, a leading intellectual among 
the liberals, has developed his position beyond 
the ranks of the liberals. The war has forced 
him to something more genuinely realistic. He 
believes “‘pragmatic liberals” are traitors to “ideal 
liberalism” for not opposing absolutely the at- 
tacks from Left and Right upon the universal 
and moral elements of civilization itself. “What 
is demanded is a realization of the positive values 
of life, and an understanding of the basic issues of 


- good and evil, of power and form, of force and 


grace, in the actual world. In short: the crisis 
presses toward a social conversion, deep-seated, 
organic, religious in its essence, so that no part of 

rsonal or political existence will be untouched 
c it: a conversion that will transcend the arid 
pragmatism that has served as a substitute re- 
ligion.”’ The crisis calls for religion, even from 
the pages of the New Republic. 


Here It Is Again 


THERE seemin ly has not been time for forty 
winks since 08th were catching colds on the 
Flushing Meadow in their effort 
to do the closing days of the New 
York World’s Fair. Yet here are 
the headlines featuring Fair labor 
disputes once more (happily ironed 
out in good order), here are the labyrinthine 
maps in all the papers, here is the Mayor appoint- 
ing a business men’s committee to help dress up 
the city in honor of the reopening, which is no 
longer even around the corner. We add our voice 
to the welcoming chorus. It was a good Fair, and 
we are glad to have it back. Even our doubts as 
to whether it may not go on and on until the 
youngest present holder of a school child’s en- 
trance commutation book is as decrepit as we, 

not impair our friendly satisfaction. We shall 
try this time to complete our Fair education by 
going to all the wonderful things we managed last 
year to miss despite the urgings of our friends; 
and we shall, for pleasure, go back to the medical 
and electrical and art exhibits, to the gardens, and 


The Fair 


Reopens 





Mumford * 
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(if invited) to the French pavilion for dinner. 
We shall feel no pang of regret for the absence 
of the Soviet Christmas-tree; and we trust that 
Mr. Harvey Gibson, present chairman of the Fair 
board, will not hold against us a certain apathy 
toward his widely publicized plans for brighten- 
ing up the amusement sector. This is a mere mat- 
ter of de gustibus, and we have nothing but kindly 
feelings for those whose Fair budget includes 
everything in that line, prices 10 cents to a dollar, 
from ‘‘Aquacade (water show)” to “Zombie 
(Oriental food and drink). Finally, we shall 
really be glad to see the out-of-town visitors again. 
Before last year’s opening, they were our chief 
concern—we worried over the prospect of havin 
all the normal New York summer anguish multi- 
plied by millions of bewildered outsiders. The 
sequel proved us wholly wrong; the town took 
them in without a quiver, and they were a fine, 
friendly lot, who soon knew more about it than 
we did. So hail to the Fair. 


More About Crookedness 


THERE is nothing new about business men 
cheating each other, or employees cheating their 
~ employers. Such things have been 
going on pretty steadily ever since 
Caveat —— our fees parents were ejected from 
the Garden of Eden, and it would 
be naively sanguine to hope that 
the day will come when cheating is no more. Yet 
custom affords no excuse, and it is a mere truism 
to point out that business graft leads to political 
graft. If employees take “favors” from the 
people their firm deals with, they will naturally 
think of “favors’’ to politicians as an easy way to 
circumvent the law. Little credit is given to honest 
business men who devote lifetimes of patient effort 
to keeping the enterprises in their charge free of 
this sort of “honest graft’; yet perhaps they are 
doing as much as many a district attorney to keep 
public morals from disintegration. It is no pleas- 
ant thing to read of indictments brought against 
eleven separate Brooklyn companies, charged with 
deliberately building up a large joint fund to be 
used for bribes to civil servants, both federal and 
municipal, the purpose of which was to enable 
these firms to secure a virtual monopoly of paving 
work in that city. The most scandalous aspect 
of this case is that these companies are alleged to 
have operated under a formal contract the pur- 
pose of which was to divide the spoils and assess 
the costs of corruption. Whenever an official 
takes a bribe, there must be someone willing to 
give that bribe, and such willingness probably has 
arisen from an established moral habit of “honest 
raft” in the conduct of that briber’s day-to-day 
oacak, We need not only hard-hitting prose- 
cutors but also a continuing propaganda for plain 
honesty. 


Emptor 














Who Is Responsible? 





Rural proletarianization goes on apace; 
city unemployment continues. What to do? 





By Goetz A. Briefs 


consciousness lags behind realities. The pre- 

vailing consciousness of our age is still the 
consciousness of the exclusive rights of the indi- 
vidual in all his economic activities and in the use 
of private property, just as it was in the nineteenth 
century in the heyday of liberal capitalism. Our 
time likes to overlook the fact that things have 
changed basically since then. We are no longer 
living in an economy of widespread, middle-sized 
private property. This is not a period in which 
prevails competition, nor, in this country particu- 
larly, are we justified in claiming that there are 
equal opportunities for everybody. The lag be- 
tween consciousness and reality consists in this: 
that our philosophy of economic rights is still 
individualism; that is, hostile to any limitation 
of individual interests, whereas our reality con- 
tains monopolies, economic group power, and a 
decided disbelief in competition. It should be 
remarked that economic individualism seemed 
bearable as long as the brake of competition ex- 
isted. With the weakening of this brake organ- 
ized and incorporated group interests started a 
mad struggle for their share of the pot, causing 
general dislocations and maladjustments in the 
economic setup. 

In the nineteenth century both classical eco- 
nomics and actual reality agreed in this, that em- 
ployment of labor and capital was the natural 
by-product of profitable business. Therefore no 
particular responsibility for employing men was 
recognized. Employment, so ran the prevail- 
ing economic philosophy, establishes and regu- 
lates itself if wages, prices and interest remain 
flexible. ‘Today they are no longer so flexible. 
To a startling degree both prices and wages de- 
tach themselves from the conditions set by a com- 
petitive market; a whole world of new socio- 
economic organizations and institutions has been 
developed to regulate prices and wages. Regulate 
according to what? An optimist might assume 
that the idea of justice in prices and justice in 
wages had been revived and was the principal 
consideration. I do not share this opinion, in spite 
of the fact that the motive of justice is very often 
proclaimed. It seems to us that rather than a 
desire for justice, a will to economic power and 
success prevails, a will which very rarely is con- 


[52] 


|: SUCH PERIODS of transition as ours, 


scious of the implications of its own activities and 
is very often inclined to claim sovereign rights, as 
in the nineteenth century. 

Under the pressure of proletarian living con. 
ditions and with the backing of the philosophy of 
abundance, labor claims higher hourly wage rates 
and social security. It often does not recognize 
as a valid argument that smaller and middle-sized 
employers cannot stand the pressure. Indeed, in 
a recent dispute between the railroads and the 
railroad workers, one representative of the latter 
voiced his opinion that it was no concern of the 
men where the railroads could get the money for 
higher wages. This may have been a slip of the 
tongue, but it is indicative of a mental trend, at 
least in the well-entrenched groups of organized 


labor. Professor Sumner Schlichter has aptly re | 


marked, “‘. .. the fact that a given [union] policy 
causes a minority to suffer does not necessarily 
mean that a majority is benefiting. . . . Whether 
the union is divided between a majority that is 
indifferent to the effects of union policies upon 
employment and the minority that bears the bur 
den of unemployment, depends upon how unen- 
ployment is distributed among its members. If it 
is concentrated by seniority rule among the junior 
members, the union may have little interest in 
employment problems, . . . if unemployment is 
spread thinly among all members by limited equal 
division of work, the union may be politically 
capable of interest in even a moderate degree of 
unemployment.” * 

From a strictly business point of view, it is the 
foremost concern of business to make profits. If 
such profit-making points in the direction of the 
employment of machinery rather than men, this 
course will be the one taken. Two processes ap 
pear natural then: to reduce costs, and/or to 
stabilize and increase prices. Since labor costs 
are in all but a few industries the biggest item, 
and since to a large extent the hourly rate is 
by agreement, the pressure to reduce costs exerts 
itself in the line either of labor-saving machinery 
or of the utmost economizing on the labor that 8 
still needed. We may quite rightly maintain that 
production becomes labor-shy. It has, under capt 
talistic conditions, always been an accepted 





* American Economic Review, March, 1939. Supplement. 
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losophy that the employer has no obligation to em- 
oy. Today, however, this philosophy is more 
pronounced and more practiced than it ever was. 
An article in the Monthly Labor Review (April, 
1938), dealing with power farming and labor dis- 
placement, reveals the same attitude in agriculture. 
The article describes the invasion of tractor farm- 
ing in the Mississippi Delta and in Washington 
County, Miss. (Data given separately for County 
and for rest of Delta.) Statistical data show that 
in cotton farming, under the influence of mechani- 
zation, the number of farms decreased within the 
riod 1930-35 from 101,160 to 87,765 in the 
Ita, whereas the average size of farms increased 
from 34.6 acres to 43.4 acres. The farm popula- 
tion in the Delta decreased by approximately 
52,000. The figures for Washington County are 
similar. This means that tenants and sharecroppers 
are actually being proletarianized and transferred 
into a mobile labor reserve to meet seasonal hand 
labor peaks. In recent years such mobile labor 
has become more or less the precondition of the 
extensive growth in large-scale, semi-mechanized 
cotton farming on practically three-quarters of 
the large-scale cotton farms in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona and California. The mobile labor re- 
serve is recruited largely from families who, until 
recently, were tenants, sharecroppers or laborers 
on the plantations, “but who are having the 
ground cut from under them.” A few of these 
people migrated to the industrial North but the 
failure of industry to absorb rural emigrants 
forces most of the displaced tenants and share- 
-croppers to stay in the Delta (or Washington 
County) towns—a stranded population, living on 
relief and on what meager revenues they earn dur- 
ing the seasonal hand labor peaks. 


Rural mechanization 


The social effects of rural mechanization are 
indeed disturbing, Again there is a philosophy be- 
hind rural mechanization, the abandonment of 
the tenant-cropper system, use of day labor, 
larger-scale farming and displacement of labor 
population from the land. This philosophy was 
neatly expressed in Bulletin 298 of the Delta 
Experiment Station, under the heading “Making 
Cotton Cheaper.” Here it is stated that just as 
industry has mechanized in self-defense, the farms 
must do likewise as rapidly as possible. “From 
30 to 50 percent of present Delta farm laborers 
must ultimately be replaced by machinery if planta- 
tions are to escape foreclosure.” Justification? 
‘Operating costs on five tractor-operated planta- 
tions in 1931 average $16.45 per cotton acre. 
This is $11.12 less than the per-cotton-acre cost 
of operation on the five tenant-operated planta- 
tions, or a difference of 40 percent.” It is stated 
that farm labor’s daily income is still below that 
of industrial labor: “Neither labor nor operator 
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will ever be satisfied again with living standards 
possible under a system” which requires “so much 
overhead and the support of so many human 
beings per unit area.” Only farm machines and 
power can equalize farm labor income and indus- 
trial labor income. Therefore from 30 to 50 per- 
cent of present Delta farm labor must be replaced 
by machinery. 

In addition to this outright displacement, the 
remaining labor must be put on a cash, or day, 
basis, rather than on any longer contracts. This 
has the double effect, according to the afore- 
mentioned Bulletin, of increasing the efficiency of 
labor from 50 to 100 percent and reducing over- 
head cost. Then, putting aside any social inhibi- 
tions that might arise, the Bulletin states that 
“modern farm machines are just as essential to 
farmers who expect to earn decent livings and 
fair returns on their investments as are linotypes 
to printers, compressed air and concrete-mixing 
machines to contractors, modern spinning and 
weaving machines to textile manufacturers or 
modern equipment to other American industries.” 
And the Bulletin continues: “It is not up to Amer- 
ican farms to absorb, even at pauper wages, either 
the labor released from modernized industry, or 
non-essential farm labor replaced by the econom- 
ical use of adapted farm machines. American 
genius must find other fields for replaced labor, 
both from modernized farms and industry, if 
peasantry is to be avoided.” 

This is indeed a telling document, in more ways 
than one. It puts the profitableness of land use 
above the living of men on the land, it puts wage 
and proletarian labor above any other form of 
labor, it denies on principle any responsibility of 
American farms for the employment of labor. 
And it does all that on the assumption that com- 
mercia! farming and mechanized production for 
profits is the one and incontestible form of land 
use. But we have to qualify the last statement: 
the Bulletin is aware that another form is possible, 
that is, peasantry. But obviously peasantry, to 
the authors of the Bulletin, is incompatible with 
American standards. May we ask the question: 
are large-scale unemployment and proletarization 
of tenants more compatible with American stand- 
ards? Do they conform better with that “equal- 
ity of opportunity’ of which this country has 
ever been so proud? And last but not least: are 
unemployment and proletarization better guaran- 
tees for the much-touted democratic institutions 
of this country? All these questions cannot be 
escaped; they must be faced squarely. Of course, 
one might be so indelicate as to ask the authors of 
the Bulletin why a “peasantry must be avoided” 
at all costs. France, Stara! and Italy until now 
and England until the eighteenth century demon- 
strate that peasantry is a decent, stable and pros- 
perous form of existence, which is exactly the ideal 
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of traditional American philosophy, rather than 
large-scale, mechanized, indebted farming, which 
clears the countryside of its population and re- 
duces the farmer to a day-laborer. There is some- 
thing basically wrong in the philosophy expressed 
in the aforementioned bulletin. It is understand- 
able that the only way of salvation for an indi- 
vidual district may be deemed to lie in the direc- 
tion the Bulletin indicates, but this cannot be 
exalted into a basic philosophy for American 
agriculture. 


Who is responsible? 


Who, then, is responsible? The Monthly Labor 
Review article (written by Paul S. Taylor) tells 
us exactly where the responsibility rests: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly the Nation cannot evade the responsibility 
for dislocation of from one third to one half of 
the cotton workers.’ If we were to ask the Amer- 
ican manufacturer on whom the responsibility 
ultimately rests, he would tell us that this is the 
business of the Nation rather than his own. And 
if we ask labor leaders who should provide relief 
for that part of unemployment which is traceable 
to certain unwise labor policies, we shall likewise 
be advised that the Nation has to take care of it. 
So there is a highly laudable agreement that an 
authority exists whose proper business it is to 
carry the responsibilities refused by all the parties 
engaged in the economic struggle. 

Yet who is the Nation? The Nation is personi- 
fied by the Government. The question arises, is 
it the function of the Government to assume the 
responsibilities which the participants in economic 
life refuse to accept? This question is the more 
unavoidable if the Government in question is a 
democratic government. A democratic govern- 
ment depends on the will of the people. Unless 
one is a believer in that mystic and obsolete doc- 
trine which holds that the State is omnipotent, 
omniscient and omnipresent, one must grant to the 
State the powers and prerogatives necessary to 
the discharge of the duties laid at its doorstep 
by the participants in the economic life of the 
nation. And here again appears the remarkable 
lag between consciousness and reality: the public 
in general, following the American tradition, dis- 
likes state interference; but each group in the 
economic struggle urges state help for the attain- 
ment of its own interests. In the first stages of 
this development, the government faces a task 
alien to its whole tradition and functions: it inter- 
feres wherever the pressure is the greatest, but 
finds out that new pressures follow the interfer- 
ence. The government, in this stage, appears as 
taking sides now for this group, now for that, 
and continues busily trying to satisfy the claims 
raised by all powerful groups. It cannot be 
doubted that the state thus gains in competence 
and power but loses in strength and authority. 
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At any rate in this process there grows up, 
government officialdom, well-versed in economi 
questions, which has the will to assume respongj, 
bilities and, for the fulfillment of its task, to 
as far as the situation necessitates. Every Cop. 
gressman is increasingly aware that whatever his 
ideas and information may be, government official, 
dom knows better; it covers him up with facts and 
disillusions him with a picture of what the imp]. 
cations of his ideas are. The complicated business 
of law-making in this field of economic and social] 
life increasingly exceeds the real understanding 
and comprehension of the normal Congressmag, 
The legislative power actually becomes concep, 
trated in the hands of a hard-working, well. 
informed bureaucracy. It cannot be otherwise 
but that this bureaucracy should increasingly de. 
termine the issues and prepare, if not shape, the 
final decisions. The second stage in development 
is approached. 


By this I mean that the government more and 
more ceases to be a participant in the general 
struggle of group interests, but becomes an arbi. 
ter whose decisions are final, even if mitigated by 
a democratic smoke-screen. Under the cover of 
traditional democratic institutions there arises a 
formerly unknown and unaccepted trend toward 
government autonomy and authority over that 
sphere of the people’s life which hitherto, by 
natural right or however else, was deemed to be 
a private affair or a social concern not subject 
to government authority. The origin of this trend 
lies partly in the failure of nineteenth century 
liberalism, partly in the survival of a liberal and 
individualistic ideology after the rise of monopo 
lism and organized pressure groups. In both cases 
the idea oF any social responsibility inherent in 
economic activities was utterly denied. With the 
vigor of an elemental force this responsibility 
imposes itself today on our generation, and since 
all subsidiary institutions which might carry it are 
either decayed or terribly weakened, the govern 
ment has emerged as the exclusive representative 
of social responsibility. 


Right here we are standing at the threshold of 
a new heresy, a heresy which, however, replaces 
an old one. The old heresy was this, that eco 
nomic interest and social welfare are identical} 
the more the individual could follow his inter 
ests in full freedom, the greater the happiness 
and the stronger the guarantee of the good of all. 
There was recognized no common weal as af 
entity separate from individual interests. 
heresy of our present time apparently goes # 
opposite way, by detaching social responsibility 
from economic life, leaving the latter free to run 


amok and transferring the former to the goveri ||, 


ment as its exclusive function. This solution is 
contrary to a basic doctrine of Catholic social 
philosophy, to the doctrine of subsidiarity whici 
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means, in plain words, that responsibilities should 
be met where they arise, and only when minor 
social units are unable to cope with them has the 
next higher social unit to lend its assistance. This 
solution, moreover, is oqenraey to all sound policy, 
4s history amply proves. Divorcing social re- 
sponsibility from economic life presses govern- 
ment into a function for which it is basically unfit, 
unless it usurps power over the whole socio- 
economic setup. In our time fascism affords the 
fnal proof of this. But such usurpation, in the last 
analysis, destroys the freedom of man and there- 
with, certainly in the long run, the power of all 

yernment. Our generation has lost the belief 
in the “nature of things,” although all our dis- 
tress hammers the nature of things social, political 
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and economic into our minds, It is against the 
nature of things to divorce social responsibility 
from economic life and to invest it in the govern- 
ment, with a sort of naive confidence that all is 
well, just as it was against the nature of things 
to deny all social responsibility and to absorb the 
common welfare in the pursuing of individual in- 
terest. We were free to choose the one road in 
the nineteenth century and we are again free 
to choose the other in the twentieth—but the 
choice once taken, we are no longer free to pay 
or not to pay the price for what we choose. The 
social unrest of the nineteenth century may 
well be followed by political restlessness and catas- 
trophies originating in a basically wrong alloca- 
tion of responsibilities. 


The Auto Finance Racket 





How it operates and 
what’s being done about it. 





brothers were in business. Brother A 
operated an automobile finance company 
and advertised extensively in the local papers. 
Brothers B and C, who were in the insurance 
“business’’ and the U-drive-it auto rental business 
respectively, remained strictly in the background. 
Any customer who applied for a loan on his 
car was laying himself wide open for a three-way 
tooking. In the first place, nothing short of a .45 
could induce Brother A to announce the total 
amount of money the customer would eventually 
pay. To be sure, the monthly sums were glibly 
discussed, but the customer usually was so anxious 
to get his hands on the cash that he didn’t stop 
to igure what he was letting himself in for. 
Then, of course, insurance had to be taken out. 
The rate charged was exorbitant, and Brother B 
got it. If the customer demurred at this juncture, 
the sight of crisp ten-dollar bills that would be 
his, generally was a sufficient persuader. 
Assuming that the sucker has borrowed 100 
dollars on his car (or has it re-financed for a like 
amount), he has in all probability signed a note 
Promising to pay $12 a month for an unnamed 
number of months. Twelve dollars a month 
doesn’t sound like an awful lot, but the custom- 
t's woes are just beginning. Let him be one day 
te on a payment (something which Brother A 
fervently hopes for) and the car is seized. Pre- 
sumably it is held in storage by Brother A, for 
which the sucker is charged a dollar a day. But is 


N° LONG AGO in a major city three 











By Cleland van Dresser 


it in storage? Not much. Brother C has it and 
is renting it out on his U-drive-it lot. 

When and if the unhappy customer succeeds in 
making up his back payments, Brother A adds all 
the extra charges he thinks the traffic will bear. 
These charges include a “repossession fee,” the 
dollar a day storage mentioned previously, and a 
“collection charge” of as much as the finance com- 
pany figures the customer will stand. 


Public opinion drove Brother A out of the clas- 
sified ad sections of the newspapers in Washing- 
ton—yes, a major city—for no longer are his 
enticing words printed, dearly as he would love 
to pay for space. At the present writing he is 
still doing business, albeit on a considerably cur- 
tailed scale. 


All not gyps 


Naturally all finance companies are not gyps. 
There are plenty of honest ones, and they are 
cooperating 100 percent with the reputable auto 
dealers, insurance companies and the American 
Automobile Association in exposing the pariahs 
and running them out of business. In fact the 
AAA is directing a concerted drive right now to 
smash the auto finance racketeers. 


But this drive cannot be a success unless the 
public cooperates. The AAA and the National 
Association of Sales Companies urge that utmost 
caution be exercised when one contemplates buying 
a new or used car on the instalment plan. Beware 
of the dealer who advertises used cars for sale 
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with “no money down.” Likewise be careful of 
the finance company that offers to finance a car 
whose purchase price is advertised under 100 dol- 
lars. You'll probably pay half again the car’s 
value before you are through. 

One of the most prevalent practices indulged 
in by the finance racketeers is “single interest in- 
surance.” It works like this: Suppose you are 
buying a used car for $500 and make a down 
payment of $200. Included in your monthly in- 
stalments is the insurance charge which you are 
led to believe covers collision and property dam- 
age. Three months have elapsed and you have 
paid $300 of the $500 total. Then you have a 
smashup and the car is demolished. What hap- 
pens? Unfair as it is, you are out what you have 
already paid for the car. The finance company 
is insured—not you. The insurance company pays 
the finance company the $200 balance, and (here’s 
the pay off) can legally collect from you! Yes, 
some insurance policies are like that. 

A case of this nature occurred in Baltimore re- 
cently. A deluded purchaser believed he was fully 
covered with adequate insurance. He wrecked his 
car on which he owed 150 dollars. The finance 
company collected the balance from the insurance 
company, which outfit in turn sued the luckless 
purchaser. In short order permission was given 
the insurance company to seize the man’s furni- 
ture in lieu of the 150 dollars. In desperation the 
victim turned to the Maryland Commission of 
Loans, then presided over by W. David Tilgh- 
man, Jr. 

Mr. Tilghman had this to say: “If you [the 
insurance company] insist on seizing this man’s 
furniture, I’ll take the case to the Grand ae 
Undoubtedly I will lose it, as you are perfectly 
within your legal rights, but don’t think the news- 
papers won’t have a Roman holiday. I don’t 
imagine you'll like the publicity.” 

The insurance company decided to drop the 
matter. 

A variation of the single insurance dodge is 
seizing the car for delinquent payment and selling 
it at closed sale for a fraction of its value. Here 
is a recent case reported to the AAA: A man in 
Washington gave as down payment on a $285 
used car his truck valued at $125. In addition he 
paid $45 cash. He then was late on his next pay- 
ment and the finance company grabbed the car. 
At a “fixed” sale the finance company claimed it 
realized but $35 for the car. The hapless pur- 
chaser is now being sued for $129. How that fig- 
ure was arrived at is a mystery, for simple arith- 
metic shows that if the down payment of $125 
plus the $45 cash, added to the $35 the finance 
company claims it realized from the sale of the 
car are subtracted from the $285 the man origi- 
nally agreed to pay, the result is $80. Neverthe- 
less, the man is out his truck, $45 in cash and if 
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the insurance company presses its suit, it yil 
undoubtedly collect. 

Another pet stunt of the automobile finang 
racketeers is known as “kiting,” which is the prag, 
tice of shifting finance papers from one comp 
to another without advising the purchaser who, 
not knowing where to make payment, is force 
into default. 

A classic example of this occurred in Washing. 
ton recently. A young woman in temporary finap. 
cial difficulties borrowed $125 on her car. Fool. 
ishly she signed a note which bound her to pa 
$50 for the use of the money. When she at 
tempted to make her third payment, the finance 
company had disappeared. Later it develo 
that her contract had been taken over by a Ne 
York company. In the meantime her car was 
“repossessed,” but after considerable investigat. 
ing she located it. She was then forced to pay 
$20 for the ‘“‘repossession,”’ and a sizeable stor. 
age fee. Still owing money, she refinanced the car 
at a cost of $40. Before she finally regained full 
legal title to her automobile she paid $111 to 
borrow $125, which is an outrageous interest rate 
in any man’s language. And again her contrat 
had gone winging out of town, this time to 
Philadelphia. 

There are yet other forms of skullduggery| 
which racketeering finance companies can gett, 
away with and still remain within the law. Wi 
the nationwide practice of buying things on time, 
automobile accessories are purchased by the thow 
sands. And believe it or not, if you don’t keep 
up your payments, you are liable to lose your car. 
Finance companies that underwrite such purchases 
can not only seize your unpaid-for radio or spot 
light, they can put your whole car in hock and 
you pay through the nose to get it out. All of 
them can do it. The unscrupulous ones make ita 
matter of practice. 

Probing still further into the intricacies of auto 
mobile financing reveals the fact that under many 
conditions charges of from 40 to 70 percent art 
frequently assessed against unwitting signers 0 
time payment contracts. As a matter of fact, in 
the files of the AAA cases can be found whert 
purchasers have anted-up to the tune of 400 per 
cent for the privilege of buying a car on the i 
stalment plan. 


All the traffic will bear 








At present a gyp finance company can virtually 
charge as high a rate as it wants—for the 
ing reasons: Exorbitant charges, according 
the majority of state laws, can only arise out 
a loan. Crooked finance companies neatly 
around this legal provision by claiming they 3 
not lending money, but are simply pu 
negotiable paper offered for sale by an 
bile dealer. 
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If you borrow money from a small loan com- 

, you are protected by the state which sets 

the interest charge which you will be assessed. 
Not so with an unscrupulous auto finance com- 

y. You make your deal with the automobile 
eect the finance company—and if you de- 
fault on your payments, the dealer is not con- 
cerned. He has already received his money from 
the finance company, which can lambaste the 
financial stuffing out of you. 

And in the case of crooked finance companies 
and dealers, the finance company writes out the 
terms of the sale. In which case, Heaven help 
the purchaser, for the State is definitely not 
interested. 

Here is a verbatim copy of a contract submitted 
by the AAA for this article, which has been 
signed by many a purchaser of an automobile. It 
starts out honestly enough, as witness: 


READ THIS CAREFULLY 


You have this day, at my request, accepted a mort- 
gage on my automobile. 

In consideration whereof, should I default in the 
payment of any one instalment due under this mort- 
gage, I do hereby authorize you to take possession of 
the automobile without notice to me, at any time, 
whenever and wherever found, without process of 
law, using such force as may be necessary. 

I do hereby expressly waive any and all rights of 
action against you, growing out of the removal, 
repossession of said automobile or the sale thereof. 

I do further agree that the automobile, and all 
tools, tires, parts and accessories therein contained 
at the time of repossession, shall become your own 
personal property, to be held by you, driven or made 
use of by you at private or public sale, as you see fit. 
In other words, it is my understanding, that imme- 
diately upon my defaulting in any one instalment, 
the machine becomes your property unconditionally. 

And with this understanding, I have this day 
signed over to you my “Certificate of Title to a 
Motor Vehicle.” 


I have carefully read the above. 


Anyone who puts his John Hancock on such a 
document should get his head examined. 

Yet a further abuse practiced by the auto 
finance shark is that of “ballooning” the final 
payment. The prospect is told that he is obligated 
to pay so much a month for 12 months, but that 
his final payment will be a “bit larger” than the 
others. All goes well for 11 months, and then 
the sucker gets socked in the billfold so hard it 
really hurts. Such balloon payments sometimes 
are as much as 25 percent of the original sum 
owed by the buyer. 

A fairly common practice between dealers and 
finance companies works like this: The customer 
arranges to buy a car on time from the dealer. 

hen the question of financing charge comes up, 
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the dealer states a sum considerably in excess of 
the actual cost. If the customer is gullible enough 
to pay it, the finance company “kicks back”’ all, 
or part of the difference to the dealer after it 
buys the contract. This is the well-known “pack”’ 
or “bonus” and constitutes the most widespread 
of all finance abuses. 


It is estimated that but 15 percent of the auto- 
mobile finance companies in the United States 
indulge in reprehensible practices, but it is that 
15 percent that is giving the business a smelly 
reputation. 

So touchy is the situation today that even offi- 
cials of the reputable finance companies are at 
loggerheads over what to do about it. Some favor 
nationwide publicity, while others want to keep 
the matter behind closed doors until some work- 
able solution is found. Until recently all such 
firms were decidedly against any governmental 
intervention or control, but so bad has the situa- 
tion become that there are those in the ranks of 
the honest who are willing to let the law makers 
take a hand. 


In the meantime the American public can do 
much to help clear up the situation. Herewith a 
few words of advice from the AAA: 


Be suspicious of excessive trade-in allowances. The 
value of your used car is pretty well standardized, 
so if one dealer offers considerably more than the 
market value, the chances are he is preparing to get 
the difference out of you and more into the bargain, 
through a padded finance contract. 


READ YOUR CONTRACT CAREFULLY 
BEFORE YOU SIGN (afterwards is too late). 
Watch out for phrases in your insurance policy that 
define “collision” as “coming into contact with a 
moving object.” You might ram your car into a tree 
or lamp post and not collect a cent. 

Be positive that you, and not just the finance com- 
pany, are covered by the insurance policy. 

Don’t pay excessive insurance costs. You can easily 
check the rates by writing your state insurance 
commissioner. 

Instead of inquiring what the monthly payments 
will be, demand the full price of the car. Also 
demand the cost of financing (not counting insur- 
ance). If it totals more than six percent of the cash 
price of the car in your locality, your financing 
charges are too high and you’re being gypped. 


Finally, the AAA and the honest firms can’t 
wipe out the racketeers alone. They need your 
help. So when you buy your next car on time, 
make absolutely certain what you’re getting and 
how much you're paying for it. Don’t be a sucker. 

And, incidentally, if you have been one in the 
past, write the AAA about it in detail. All in- 
formation will be kept strictly confidential, and it 
will help to smash the auto finance racketcer. 
He’s been in business too long in America. 
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The Sacrament of 
Responsibility 


By H. A. REINHOLD 


ge Snag men and women want and desire responsi- 
bility. But it so happens that in our day whole 
nations have thrown away responsibility and adopted in- 
stead blind allegiance to a leader or a paternal govern- 
ment as a more comfortable way out. We may deplore 
that from the viewpoint of democracy, which is built on 
the common understanding that everybody wants to do his 
share and assume the responsibility for the whole. 

Let us look at this word responsible. If I am supposed 
to be responsible for a job, it means that I have to 
“respond.” I have to give an account of what I have 
accomplished to my superior, my employer and, in the 
end, to God who is my eternal and omniscient judge. 
There is this mysterious “syneidesis,” or concomitant 
knowledge, in me which is ever vigilant over my actions 
and thoughts, reminding me almost physically of the fact 
that I am responsible. 

I said that from a democratic viewpoint we may deplore 
the flight of man from responsibility. But we, as Chris- 
tians, have to deplore this from a far more important and 
elated level. The conception of responsibility is deeply 
Christian. In Christ’s parable of the talents and in many 
almost casual assumptions in other parables, He directly 
preaches to us responsibility. His whole life seems to be 
a constant instruction on responsibility. When He appar- 
ently refuses to work a miracle for the embarrassed bride- 
groom at Cana, His motivation is that His hour has not 
yet come. Every minute of His human life is of infinite 
value, and only the will of the Father is His guidance. 
To Him alone He is responsible. More than the other 
evangelists Saint John is pervaded by this thought. 

Only gradually are we able to grasp the full amount 
of this responsibility. Christ had to repeat it over and 
over again: “You are the salt of the earth,” “You are the 
light of the world.” It is terrifying to read the conclusion 
which he draws from these plain words. If there is any 
Christian pride it lies in these two terms, which tell us 
that it is we who have been called to preserve the world 
from decay and darkness. Christianity is a religion for 
real men and women who want to share Christ’s redeem- 
ing work and to carry on what He commenced. In our 
frailty we can only do this in fear and trembling, because 
we know that election to this enormous task means re- 
sponsibility for our every action. “Le Christ répandu par 
les ages et l’espace,”’ Christ living and present to all times 
and places, Blaise Pascal has called the Church. Thus 
we are laden with the responsibility of the Redeemer. 

That good natured, sinful, yet religious woman who, to 
the amazement of His disciples, involved our tired and 
hungry Lord in a theological conversation at Jacob’s well 
near Sichar was the cause for the grandest of all his titles: 
Savior of the Universe, “Soter tou Kosmou.” And now 
through baptism we have been implanted into Him and 
share His title, as members share the character of the head. 
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Who did not remember these thoughts in the past 
season of Lent and during its climax, the Holy Triduum 
of Maundy Thursday, Good Friday and Easter, when the 
basic facts of this our happpiness and pride and responsj- 
bility came back to us in the mysteries which we “acted”? 

And yet the plenitude, the fulness of all this wealth 
comes to us only gradually in the development of the 
Holy Season of Paschal Tide, with its gorgeous finale 
of the Fiftieth Day, Pentecost, Whit Sunday. On that 
final day of the great drama the Soul descends into Christ's 
mystical Body, the Church, and gives her the conquering 
sweep based on the presence of God’s Holy Spirit: we 
are in God, en Theo, and therefore possessed by the fact 
of being in God, en-thou-siasm. See Peter who once had 
feared the high priest’s maid and now faces angry crowds 
and jealous councils of elders and scribes. His responsi- 
bility was no longer to man, but to God alone. 

Responsibility is the sign of maturity. If the sacra. 
ment of re-birth is baptism, then confirmation is the 
sacrament of maturity. All our supernatural existence 
rests on Christ. Our sacramental life consists in a grow- 
ing conformation to Christ. What are the responsibilities 
of a confirmed Christian? On what are they based? 

Instead of seeking in the scanty and dry words of our 
catechism it might be good to turn to a source of deeper 
and richer information. The “Pontificale Romanum,” 
a book which every educated Catholic will find worth 
having, contains a rite besides the actual ceremony of con- 
firmation. And this rite leads even further. While the 
actual rite of confirmation only mentions the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, the consecration of chrism on Maundy 
Thursday gives us the full significance of this great mys- 
tery which confirms and develops our Christ-life. 

Only cathedrals witness the beauty, or what is now left 
of the beauty, of Maundy Thursday. Gone is the touch- 
ing rite of reconciliation of sinners in its humble simplicity 
and its evident and comforting symbolism. Gone is also 
the washing of the feet with its glorious anthems and 
hymns. Alas, we have no time for these great rites. They 
are a dead letter in books, while the faithful feed on 
“Ersatz”! 

But thanks to its juridical implications, the impressive 
rite of consecration of the oils is still there. The most 
solemn one is that of the Holy Chrism, hagion myron, 
of which Dionysius the Areopagite taught that the Holy 
Ghost was present in it, as Christ in the Eucharist. 

Twelve priests assist the bishop, seven deacons and 
seven subdeacons in white tunics preceded by cross, candles 
and incense accompany this holy oil into church, singing 
the majestic hymn: “O Redemptor, sume carmen”: 


Consecrare 

Tu dignare, 

Rex perennis patriae, 
Hoc olivum, 
Signum vivum, 

Iura contra daemonum, . 
Lota mente 

Sacro fonte 
Aufugantur crimina: 
Uncta fronte, 
Sacrosan ta 

Influunt charismata. 
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This is truly all the majesty silver Latinity can muster, 
and unequalled in any modern tongue. Don’t translate, 
just read it. And then the bishop raises his voice in the 
vigorous tune of the simple consecratory preface: “We 
pray thee Holy God, Almighty Father, Eternal God 
through Jesus Christ thy Son, our Lord: vouchsafe to 
sanctify with thy blessing this creature, chrism, and give 
it the virtue of the Holy Ghost. May the power of thy 
Son Christ, the anointed, cooperate. For him chrism 
received its name, wherefrom thou anointest priests, 
kings, prophets and martyrs. Through baptism thou 
hast renewed us in a spiritual bath. Thy creature, chrism, 
js the visible token through which thou confirmest this 
into a sacrament of perfect salvation and full life.” 


Thus chrism, the matter of confirmation, conferring 
upon us Christ’s character more fully, makes us priests, 
kings, prophets and martyrs. No wonder that confirma- 
tion was in such high regard in times of a livelier faith 
and profounder knowledge! ‘he responsibility of the 
priesthood of Christ on every confirmed Christian does 
not give a Christian the order and power of the lowest 
grade of the hierarchy, the order of priesthood. Yet in 
his own individual sphere and in a deep spiritual sense 
every Christian thus becomes a priest. 

A priest is a sacrificer, a man who belongs to God, 
and a mediator. All this, in a spiritual way, is sown into 
the soul of every Christian at his confirmation with chrism. 
His humble daily work, at an office desk, behind an 
engine, in a bus driver’s seat, in a class room, at the kitchen 
sink or in the sick room is no more just this work, but 
it has become something consecrated through the one and 
only acceptable sacrifice: Christ’s death on Calvary— 
of which it has become a part as Christ’s hidden life in 
Nazareth and His wanderings are integral parts of His 
redemptive sacrifice. It makes us able to coordinate our 
daily work as a part of the liturgical action of Mass. 
Mass integrates our life into a oneness in which there is 
no divorce of mere secular and religious things. Those 
who are living “grapes on the Vine” and who have the 
right intention must have confidence that a cloud of 
incense invisibly rises from their workbenches, hearths, 
ploughs, typewriters and surgery tables. It is the work 
of the New Man “through Christ, our Lord.” 

A king is a ruler and lord. This dignity descends on 
us with holy chrism, it bestows on us the power and 
obligation to rule the lower man in us and to coordinate 
his passions into the harmony of a well ordered house- 
hold. Just as a king is not only bound by his oaths and 
the constitution, but if he be a wise ruler, seeks to take 
care of all the contradictory, struggling and even rebel- 
lious forces under him, so we like true kings have to 
make the best of our realm: faulty, vitiated human nature. 
Truly a royal task. We are not expected to be harsh 
dictators with only one remedy. Nor should we permit 
an ever changing government in our lives, following 
moods and fads of our subjects, the passions. But the 
kingship given to us should be modeled after the benign 
and kind rule of the King of Heavens. 

When Chrism gives us the third composite of Christ’s 
character as Savior of the Universe we are made a prophet. 
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Without hesitation we see before ourselves men like 
Isaias, Jeremias, Daniel, Amos and John the Baptist. 
They spoke with God, and to them God gave tasks which 
eventually killed them. They were the men who swam 
against the current and stemmed the stream. They were 
the lonely men who stood up against rotten kings, corrupt 
judges, avaricious exploiters, rebellious poor, sensuous 
weaklings and immoral cities. They were the men with- 
out fear because they knew they had but one ally: the 
God of their Fathers, That is the gift that confirmation 
through chrism sows into us. 

Since chrism has its virtue through the Blood of the 
Lamb, we need not wonder why this preface of consecra- 
tion also mentions the martyrs. It consecrates us to be 
martyrs. Martyrs are witnesses, witnesses of the Truth, 
of Christ the crucified. The strength to shed one’s blood 
for Christ rests on this sacrament. It is the fruit from 
the seed which was sown in us, when in a holy mystery 
we partook of Christ’s death and resurrection in baptism. 
Could delicate women and girls, young boys and men, 
all of us who labor under our weakness and sin ever hope 
to resist the evil one in martyrdom? And yet it is being 
done. Not by human heroism, but by the Holy Spirit of 
Christ in Whom we have been sealed in confirmation. 

Priesthood, kingship, prophecy and martyrdom are im- 
planted into us through this great Pentecostal sacrament. 
Through these the Church has overcome the world within 
and outside. Only through Christ, with Christ and in 
Him can we fully understand the responsibility which 
rests on us. Only in this vigor can we bear it. Only 
through His mercy dare we hope to fulfil it: “May the 
splendor of Thy glory, almighty God, shine forth upon us 
and the light of Thy light confirm the hearts of those re- 
born by grace through the illumination of the Holy Ghost” 
(Collect of Whitsun Eve). 


Happiness 

(For J. L. G.) 
You say that what you want is happiness, 
Gayety, Truth and Love! 
Yet, like a frightened rabbit I have seen you run 
At barest thought perhaps there might be One 
Could hear you from above! 


You cry against the world! What’s to become of it? 
As the world was, so it remains, estranged! 

Only a handful sprinkled through the years, 
Martyred and spat upon have changed. 


There is but One who ever took littleness, 
Laughter, and the moment’s play; 

And laid them on the selfsame palm 
Where Greatness lay. 


Here, and together with the selfsame nail, 
Man pierced them through! 
How else can joy and truth and love, 
Save wounded, come to you? 
CorneLia ALLEARDICE. 
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Usews &° Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 














N HIS lively, anecdotal review of Joseph Noel’s “Foot- 
loose in Arcadia” (Carrick & Evans, $3.00), Mr. 
Lewis Gannett, literary editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, prefaces his account of this book, which is “a 
personal record” by a newspaper man of considerable 
literary talent of Jack London, George Sterling and 
Ambrose Bierce—incidentally, of many other California 
writers and their friends and their wives, and their 
enemies—with a lively account of his own “criminal 
career.” Mr. Gannett, it appears, got into difficulties 
with the police over his car and was obliged to appear in 
traffic court and suffer a fine and a loss of time, which 
latter inconvenience, however, he efficiently minimized by 
taking a book with him to court to read while he waited, 
as a preliminary to its review. It was Joseph Noel’s book, 
chosen because Jack London, too, like Mr. Gannett, had 
had his troubles with the police and the courts. This 
experience put the critic in touch, so to speak, in a living 
fashion with at least one of the trio of writers dealt with 
by Joseph Noel, and no doubt helped him considerably to 
succeed in making his review of the Noel book so interest- 
ing. It is a pity, however, that Mr. Gannett’s personal 
knowledge of the experiences of Jack London, Ambrose 
Bierce and George Sterling was not greater than his 
sharing, in a remote way, in London’s troubles with the 
police. For then, it seems to me, he would not have been 
likely to have reached his opinion that Joseph Noel has 
laid “too much stress upon the circumstance that Bierce, 
London and Sterling were all three, probably, suicides.” 
On the contrary, in the opinion of the present writer, 
who knew George Sterling very well indeed and knew 
Bierce and London and the California literary and artistic 
milieu at first hand during many years, the preoccupation, 
almost the obsession, of Bierce and Sterling and others of 
the California group with the idea of suicide, and the 
terrible effects of that preoccupation, is an element of 
capital importance in the sordid story outlined in Joseph 
Noel’s book. 

As the book states, undoubtedly George Sterling killed 
himself, with poison out of a phial which he had carried 
for that purpose for many years. It is almost as certain, 
but not so definitely proved, that Jack London killed 
himself. Whether Ambrose Bierce also killed himself, or 
deliberately placed himself in the way of death in Mexico, 
in a mystery over which much ink has already been spilled, 
and will continue, probably, to be wasted in the future. 
But there is no doubt whatsoever among those who knew 
Bierce and his California pupils and protégés and his own 
essays, that Bierce was a convinced believer in the right— 
you might almost say the “duty” as well, except that 
Bierce and the other California “Arcadians” had little 
use for that word, except to scoff at it—of each individual 
to take himself or herself out of life whenever he or she 
believed or felt that the worries or pains of life were out- 
weighing its sensuous pleasures and satisfactions. 


And it is also quite true that in addition to the known 
or suspected suicides named above, there were many other 
men and women associated with those whom Mr. Noel 
so incongruously describes, in the title of his scabrous 
book of personal gabbage and garbage, as being “footloose 
in Arcadia” who took their own lives. Instead of being 
footloose in Arcadia, indeed, those writers and arti 
dominated by Bierce and London and Sterling, themselves 
neo-pagans bewitched by Nietzsche and other pagan 
philosophers, were in fact the prisoners of a fatalistic creed 
of pessimistic hedonism. For a few hectic years, jn 
Carmel-by-the-Sea and Glen Ellen and other places of 
almost paradisial beauty in California, they “called for 
madder music and for stronger wine, threw roses, roses 
riotously with the throng” of other pathetic pagans; but 
the roses withered; the wine ceased to exhilarate; their 
senses and their nerves played out prematurely ; and they 
paid the immemorial pagan price for unrestrained egotism, 
by murdering themselves. So died Norah May French, 
the poet, and Herman Scheffauer and others who might 
be mentioned. So too—and that is even a sadder fact— 
died some who were not artists or convinced pagans, but 
who were victims of the spell of evil wizardry worked by 
stronger though ill-directed wills, and whose lives had 
been wrecked mainly by the acts of others to whom they 
were bound in personal relations. 

I have referred to this Noel book of reminiscences of 
three men eminent as writers as being “scabrous”; and 
I think the term is just, for it deals with the scars and 
ugly scales of its victims far more than it treats of their 
high literary merits. Sadder still, it deals with the names 
and memories of the wives of two of the three main sub- 
jects in a manner for which “odious” is far too mild a 
term. If literary gossip-mongers are encouraged, as most 
lamentably indeed they are, by publishers and readers of 
the baser sort to muckrake amid the soiled linen and the 
private feelings of notable public characters on the plea 
that the great modern god of pagandom, Publicity, must 
be served, still a line should be drawn somewhere; and 
surely the wives and mothers of men momentarily, or 
permanently, standing in the glare of pitiless, prurient 
publicity should not be similarly exploited. Bessie and 
Charmian London and Carrie Sterling deserved, or 
deserve, far different treatment than they receive in these 
malodorous pages. 

For that matter, the same may be said of the treatment 
accorded to Bierce, London and Sterling. This winchelliz- 
ing of the private lives, the personal failings of great 
writers serves no purpose worthy of any good name what- 
soever. Such books, and they grow ever more numerous 
and increasingly rotten, serve only to make open and 
apparently respectable one of the meanest and most 
destructive of those things still held by the Christian soul 
as sins, and by the Christian mind as bad taste of the 
worst description—namely, the sin of spreading scandal, 
the bad taste of broadcasting mean and malicious pe 
gossip. Doubtless, as this writer points out, there were 
traits of character in the men he gossips about which 
indicated psychological disharmonies, perhaps psycholog- 
ical disease. But such matters should be left to psychia- 
trists writing for their fellows, in the hope of increasing 
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knowledge whereby medical science may better deal with 
such human ills. Ambrose Bierce is better known in his 
splendid prose, Jack London in the best of many wonder- 
ful stories, George Sterling for his poetry, from which 
were scrupulously banished just the sort of stuff in which 
this book so miserably abounds. 


Communications 


GROUP HEALTH ASSOCIATION NOW 
Washington, D. C. 

.. the Editors: Evidently the corrected gallcys of my 

article, “Group Health Association Now,” reached 
you too late to make possible your incorporating certain 
changes in the article as it appeared in your issue of 
April 19. I wish, therefore, to supplement my article 
by saying that the Washington press announced on April 4 
that the Medical Society of the District of Columbia had 
definitely dropped its Mutual Health Service plan. The 
press claimed not enough people seemed sufficiently inter- 
ested in group medicine in Washington to make group 
medicine a success. Indeed only 265 employed men and 
women were said to have expressed interest. What the 
doctors did not say was: (1) that the Group Health Asso- 
ciation has now the largest membership in its history and 
is a group medical plan operating in the black in Wash- 
ington; (2) that the demand of the Mutual Health 
Service that only intramural groups of 50, and not indi- 
viduals, could take advantage of its plan offered an almost 
insuperable obstacle; (3) that the permissible salary levels 
for potential members were in reality too low to permit 
such individuals readily to pay the required fees. It looks 
very much as if the Mutual Health Service plan was 
deliberately fashioned to be unsuccessful by the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia, in order that the 
doctors might damn group medicine with faint praise after 
its inevitable failure. 

An error in fact also appears in my article as it was 
published. It is there stated that a husband or wife can 
be a member of the GHA for 80 cents additional a month ; 
actually, primary members pay $2.20, and the spouse 


pays $1.80. 
T. Swann Harpine. 


West Des Moines, Ia. 

O the Editors: The article in THe CoMMONWEAL 

(April 19) by T. Swann Harding deserves com- 

ment. The tone of the entire article makes one wonder 

whether the author should invade the medical field. He 

reduces the doctor-patient relationship to mere economics. 

Why not let someone like Dr. Cabot and a few family 
physicians do the criticizing? 

If human beings could and would be objective always, 
we would not need to worry about the doctor-patient 
relationship. Patients trust Dr. So-and-so because they 
know him and know what good he has done in their com- 
munity of friends. They never trust a physician merely 
because he is a recognized authority or a specialist. They 
know that a specialist is not necessarily more honest than 
his less appreciated colleagues. The only way the public 
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can know that a physician is conscientious and therefore 
trustworthy is to be acquainted with him as a member of 
their community. 

The confidence patients have in their doctor constitutes 
half or more of the relief the patient and his family get 
from the doctor’s visit. ‘The writer has seen patients 
come away from famous medical authorities with the 
answer, “We don’t know what is wrong with you.” No 
relief suggested or given, but that of the purse. 

Should one notice the statement: “Its doctors are per- 
haps even more ignorant about mass social and economic 
conditions than their colleagues in other American cities.” 
All knowledge of the condition of the masses is essentially 
based on the knowledge of the condition of individuals 
and families. Who could have more direct knowledge 
about the fundamental social unit than the family, doctor 
who gets into the home and sits in on family discussions, 
where its economics and social relations and what not are 
discussed? Very often because of some economic condi- 
tion he gets no pay. From the knowledge gathered in the 
family it is only one step to the knowledge of the masses. 


If we physicians are really ignorant of the condition of 
the masses, we cannot close our eyes to individual suffer- 
ing which helps us to suggest practical relief. Abstract 
knowledge of conditions may lead to very impractical 
remedies. ‘The doctor-patient relationship has been im- 
portant for thousands of years. Mass production has been 
trying to invade it and the increased quantity of material 
service for the same money may well-result in deteriora- 
tion of its quality. 

Mr. Harding steps boldly where physicians fear to 
tread. The great difficulty in giving mass service in medi- 
cine is to maintain the proper doctor-patient relationship, 
and the predominant fear of physicians is that medical 
service will be dominated by men unsympathetic to either 
patient or doctor or to both. Recent years have taught us 
by experience that our fears are justified to an extent. 
When an order for a life-saving medicine must be obtained 
from an office employee by a doctor before he can give it, 
it is time to stop. We deal every day with relationships 
which may never be invaded by any kind of an agency 
which is not positively sympathetic, and with emergencies 
which can never wait for red tape. We deal with human 
beings who are at the same time human and scientific 
problems. No mechanical office or employee who does not 
see the human problem can understand it. 

As physicians we are presumably educated and are open 
to constructive suggestions, but ignoring vital. parts of the 
problem has never yet settled a question. 

Tueopore Stuckart, M.D. 


MONSIGNOR MICHAEL J. LAVELLE 
New York, N. Y. 

the Editors: I am writing a biography of the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Michael J. Lavelle, late rector 

of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City and Vicar 
General of New York Archdiocese. I will be grateful 
to readers of THe CoMMONWEAL who may possess orig- 
inal letters to or by Monsignor Lavelle, or who may have 
first-hand reminiscences of his life and his interests. All 
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letters and photographs and other material will be copied 
and faithfully returned. All material to be sent to the 
author’s address: 16 East 7 Street, New York City. 


SicMUND UMINSKI. 


EUROPE AND THE FEDERAL IDEA 


Danville, Pa. 

O the Editors: I read Mr. Maritain’s article with 

great interest. The ideas which he expresses in 
“Europe and the Federal Idea” (April 19, 26) are sound 
and based on true Christian philosophy. However, I have 
serious doubts whether French and English Catholics are 
so far advanced as to see eye to eye with Mr. Maritain. 
For what he proposes is equivalent to a great revolution 
not only in Germany, but also in all the other European 
countries. 

The greatest of all evils, as Mr. Maritain says, is the 
Prussian hegemony over German lands. It is more a 
calamity for Germany than for England and France, 
who for a second time within two decades have to fight 
this apocalyptic monster. Hitler and his followers draw 
their inspiration from Frederic the Great. Herman 
Goering, the number two Nazi in Germany, pointed to 
the Spirit of Potsdam as the cure-all for Germany. 


Being familiar with the real facts, we know that Fred- 
eric the Great initiated the breaking up of the true and 
better Germany. This breaking up process may be meas- 
ured by three steps: First, the giving up of the imperial 
crown of the Holy Roman Empire of a German Nation 
by Emperor Francis; second, the defeat of Austria in 1866 
and her subsequent expulsion from the German Bund; 
third, the breaking up and collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy in 1918. This all had to lead to 
the revolution which brought Hitler and his pan- 
Germanism into power. This war, then, can have only 
one end—the defeat and destruction of Prussian hegemony 
and the establishment of a new “federated Germany,” in 
which Austria holds the key position. Vienna is to be not 
only the capital of the New Reich, but also the bridge 
that connects the various nations of the East with Ger- 
many amd in that way will bring a true reconciliation 
between Germans and Slavs. So far the change which 
has to take place on the European continent. 


But besides Prussian militarism on the European con- 
tinent there is also a militarism on the sea which has to 
be changed, if a permanent basis for peace be possible. 
For that reason Gibraltar should be returned to its lawful 
owners, the people of Spain, although certain concessions 
could be made to the British in order to keep open their 
sealanes to the Far East. The situation at Suez also 
demands radical changes, and the just claims of Italy and 
other nations should be met. 

I fear that many British and French Catholics will 
not realize enough the necessity of the above mentioned 
changes and that it will take more than peaceful persua- 
sion in order to establish a new Europe and bring peace in 
our times. May God guide our statesmen and give them 
wisdom to do the right thing after this dreadful war has 
come to an end. 


Rav. Joun P. Scuitzo, M.S.C. 
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There Shall Be No Night 

NEW PLAY by Robert E. Sherwood combined 

with the return of the Lunts is an event. When 
in addition the play has to do with the Russian attack on 
Finland, contemporary interest is added. Perhaps this 
latter is the real fault with “There Shall Be No Night.” 
If it be true that art is “emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity” it would be difficult indeed to make art out of 
the Finnish tragedy. No one can write today of Finland’s 
rape in tranquil mood. It is too recent, too much a part 
of what is now going on in Norway, to be anything but 
a battle-cry to the creative artist. And Mr. Sherwood in 
his play did not set out to write a battle-cry, but the 
story of the bewilderment and horror of a Finnish scien- 
tist, to whom war is one of the ultimate evils, and yet 
who sees he must fight to sustain his own dignity as a 
man. It is a play which twenty years from now will be 
written, and written effectively, but Mr. Sherwood is too 
near to the subject to get its full proportions or true focus. 
Moreover he has written the play too rapidly. He has 
given it no time to pass through the fires of his imagina- 
tion, but only through the flames of his indignation. This 
latter fact has resulted in some eloquent passages, pas- 
sages which glow with righteous fervor, but the play asa 
whole seems inchoate, and even the character of the 
scientist is at times a little nebulous, though at the end 
he does utter, in his final letter to his wife, his belief that 
this struggle will in the end conquer the degenerative 
forces at work in the world, the forces headed by the 
monster of Nazism. This optimism is expressed with 
vigor in a passage in which Mr. Sherwood takes his stand 
with those who do not think that this country like Pontius 
Pilate can wash its hands of the blood of Europe. Perhaps 
Mr. Sherwood is not yet an interventionist, but he is 
certainly not a follower of Senator Nye and the isola- 
tionists. Mr. Sherwood is, in his belief in morality and 
its triumph, on the side of the angels, but in the drama 
this is, alas, not enough. “There Shall Be No Night” 
has its moving, its passionate, moments, but there is dull- 
ness in between. 

But whatever we think of the play, neither Alfred 
Lunt nor Lynn Fontanne have ever shown more exquis- 
itely conceived and executed playing. Mr. Lunt in face, 
figure and manner has the distinction of a winner of the 
Nobel Prize, and Miss Fontanne raises what might have 
been a mere stock figure, that of the adoring wife, to 
tragic heights by the simplicity yet fervor of her playing. 
There have been times when both Mr. Lunt and Miss 
Fontanne have seemed to romp rather than act, but this 
was not one of them. Theirs is acting of a high order of 
intelligence, taste and emotional content. Splendid per- 
formances, too, are given by Richard Whorf as the Amer- 
ican radio commentator, by Sidney Greenstreet as 
Finnish composer and by Maurice Colbourne as a Nazi 
anthropologist. And Mr. Lunt’s direction is perfection. 
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At times it picks up the static play and by sheer galvanic 
power makes it move. In fact the direction and the acting 
of Mr. Lunt, Miss Fontanne, Mr. Wherf, Mr. Green- 
street and Mr. Colbourne make us realize how much 
superlative acting can do for a dramatist. But it is the 
playing rather than the play that is the thing in “There 
Shall Be No Night.” (At the Alvin Theatre.) 


GRENVILLE VERNON. 


No Bowl of Cherries 


ACHELORS will be suspicious of their next few 
B dates after they see the tactics Anne Shirley uses in 
“Saturday's Children” to rope in John Garfield. How- 
ever, Anne probably gets what she deserves when her 
marriage flounders. Director Vincent Sherman and Script- 
writers Julius and Philip Epstein have made an interest- 
ing movie out of Maxwell Anderson’s play; although 
the tacked-on attempted-suicide ending almost spoils the 
realistic, humorous, pathetic picture of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Man who, being Saturday’s Children, are full 
of woe. The film teaches that marriage is more than a 
love affair and honeymoon. Anne Shirley turns in a fine 
performance as the girl who lies to get her man and then 
has difficulty in holding him. John Garfield shows that 
he can play with feeling other rdles than the convict or 
snotty chip-on-the-shoulder types he has been portraying. 
Most fun comes through Dennie Moore’s excellent bur- 
lesque of a typical office worker full of wisecracks and 
smart saws—like her 4:30 advice: “Hurry up so you 
won't have to wash on your own time.” 

“Trene”’ is a sort of dream that this typical office girl 
might have: a pretty, vivacious model goes with the other 
girls from a fashionable dress shop to a party given by a 
too, too rich Long Island family (the models are “to act 
like guests—or a little better’”’) but because she has ruined 
the modiste’s gown, she wears her mother’s dress; in a 
lush, lovely Technicolor sequence she wins the eyes and 
hearts of everyone in a beautiful “Alice Blue Gown” and 
ends up by marrying one“of the boys who’s rolling in 
wealth and luxury. Herbert Wilcox has directed this 
twenty-year-old musical comedy to win romantics and 
show that Anna Neagle needn’t always be a grim Victoria 
or Cavell. As bewitching Irene O’Dare, Miss Neagle 
exhibits charm, dances well and sings nicely but not 
enough. Ray Milland, Billie Burke, Alan Marshal, May 
Robson and Roland Young help by agreeing that life is a 
“Castle of Dreams.” 

- When Hollywood starts messing around with the after- 
life, it is likely to go completely askew as in “Beyond 
Tomorrow.” Director A. E. Sutherland’s good cast prom- 
ises something sweet about three old men and a woman 
who are kind to a young couple at Christmas time. But 
the film’s sentimentality, drooling at first, positively slob- 
bers when Charles Winninger, C. Aubrey Smith and 
Harry Carey die and come back to earth to guide erring 
Richard Carlson away from Helen Vinson toward Jean 
Parker. Using practically every cliché known to movies, 
dragging in some pretty shaky philosophy, “Beyond To- 
morrow” only proves that if living is sappy, afterlife is a 
bow! of mush. PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Week 


Britain Builds an Empire 


Empire on the Seven Seas. James Truslaw Adams. Scrib- 
ner. $3.50. 

R. JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS has an enviable 

ability to transform the data of historical research 
into books that are as dependable as they are delightful. 
His epic of the British Empire is finished. The 1938 
volume, “Building the British Empire,” was a facile re- 
telling of the story from the days of Caesar. Now with 
his “Empire on the Seven Seas” he carries the narrative 
forward from 1783 to the present. And the present 
means 1940. His thesis is: “In recent centuries the 
greatest political factor in the modern world has been 
the British Empire. . . . Its trade and financial influence 
have been equally important. Its story, with all its 
shadows, is the story of the steadily increasing freedom 
of the individual citizen and of the free human spirit.” 

There is a relish of success in his account, from the 
days of Burke, Fox and Pitt when England was disturbed 
at home and annoyed abroad by the outbursts of France’s 
Revolution, which he sees as the seed time of the deadly 
struggle between democracy and tyranny we are experienc- 
ing today. With shrewd understanding of the expository 
power of selective detail he makes his story of the expand- 
ing empire a series of pictures, as it were, to illustrate 
the movements of domination or absorption or possession— 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada—until he can 
say quietly, “If the Empire grew it was chiefly because 
of trade and the now increasing pressure of population 
and of unemployment at home.” How intellectual and 
moral changes at home entered practical politics, theories 
as to the relations between an imperial power and its 
subjects, are well explained. Liberalism and reform 
might be stone dead; “England’s complete, terrible and 
cruel failure in Ireland” might be a tragic reality; suffer- 
ing, loss, misery for the people might be woefully pro- 
longed, yet, in spite of all the shadows, and these Mr. 
Adams never ignores, the Empire developed as it is today, 
“that absolutely unique political structure, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” ‘The epic is chanted with 
robustful gusto. 

In Mr. Adams’s orchestration Disraeli’s grandiose con- 
ception of Empire takes on a newness of grandeur. The 
drums of trouble rumble their thunder threats in the sec- 
tions where the story reaches the occupation, administra- 
tion and in some cases the exploitation of the colonies. 
Bismarck’s policies, in themselves and in their relation to 
England, are given adequate attention. ‘The career of 
Théophile Delcassé, in the opinion of some readers, could 
have furnished a brilliant note or two. Perhaps Mr. 
Adams thought he had sufficient sparkle of contrasts. 
In the heat of the European race for empire in the 9o’s 
he sees the sowing of more explosive seeds of future 
troubles, The British policy in the Pacific, the dramatic 
realities of the Boer War, the Imperialism of 1900, the 
growing consciousness of a genuine feeling of imperial 
unity during Edward VII’s reign, and the racial problems 
in India and Africa are developed with remarkable clarity, 
and all the while evidence is assembled to indicate the 
many ways reason and compromise, instead of force, be- 
came the means of settling difficulties. In his last chapter, 
“The World War and After,” Mr. Adams expresses 
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with vivid. eloquence his sagacious conviction that the 
British Empire is a bulwark against “anarchy, despotism 
and spiritual oppression.” In this and in the first volume 
he has succeeded fully in explaining the way the British 
nature has developed from its conditioning circumstances, 
the way the Empire has slowly evolved in a haphazard 
rather than premeditated fashion, and what the British 
have done to spread freedom and good government 
throughout a large part of the world. In spite of many 
faults and many facts, some of them sordid, he believes 
that the British have been better at handling colonies than 
any other people. Mr. Adams’s alert story, his historical 
integrity, and his enjoyable scholarship should convince 
even the scowling isolationists that a knowledge of the 
British Empire.is important for Americans. 
DANIEL S. RANKIN. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Rulers of the World. Maurice Crain. Crowell. $2.50. 
ELIEVING, like Carlyle, that history is mostly the 
essence of innumerable biographies, Crain gives us 
fourteen essays on the lives of Winston Churchill, F. D. 
Roosevelt, Lazaro Cardenas, Neville Chamberlain, Eamon 
de Valera, Benito Mussolini, Adolf Hitler, Edouard 
Daladier, Francisco Franco, Kemal Ataturk, Ibn Saud, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mahatma Gandhi, and Josef Stalin. 
In this respect he has done a very good job, and I believe 
that many students of history will be thankful to Crain 
for providing us with a handbook which is readable, to the 
point, and which includes enough information about each 
man to make him a vivid personality. Here and there 
there are minor slips. For instance, Hitler was not a 
Corporal—as we are told from numberless other sources 
also—but only a “Freiter,” one rank below the Corporal 
and one rank above the private in the Austrian Army. 
Another question we may raise is whether these men here 
are really the “rulers of the world.” Certainly none of 
them rule the world, and, if anything, the present war is 
on because men do not want such people as Adolf Hitler 
to rule this world. Crain should have also considered the 
“spiritual rulers.” After all, the late President Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia has the distinction of having been one of 
the greatest of all rulers of post-war Europe, whose influ- 
ence is by no means dead, whose ideas and ideals of democ- 
racy and tolerant statesmanship might rule us eventually, 
longer than the naive notion of Hitler that “might makes 
right.” JOSEPH S. ROUCEK. 


The Life of Joseph Fels. Mary Fels. Doubleday. $1.50. 

VERYBODY has heard of “Fels Naphtha” soap— 

which is a tribute to the business acumen and success 
of Joseph Fels and his firm. But probably very few people 
indeed have heard of the activities and achievements of 
Joseph Fels outside the realm of soap-making. Now 
twenty-six years after his death, his widow presents us 
with an excellent brief life of her husband. 

In many ways Joseph Fels represents the highest 
achievement of the philanthropic spirit. Most of the great 
philanthropists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
give the appearance of having become such because they 
did not know what to do with their money—or even, in 
some cases, to make restitution for their wrongdoings. 
Nothing of the sort could be said about Joseph Fels. 

It could almost be said that he set to work to make a 
fortune in order that he might do good. By the time 
he was fifty, he had created the fortune he sought and he 
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began to find ways in which to use it for society. More 
and more, as his ideas developed, he subscribed to the 
principles of Henry George, and his main interest cen. 
tered in the land question. As one reads his wife’s pages, 
dealing with land agitation in England before the World 
War—thirty and more years ago—one cannot help but 
notice how like ours were the problems of that day and 
how little has really been accomplished toward solving 
them. It is almost discouraging to find the same things 
being said in 1906 and 7 by this devoted supporter of 
land reform—-and being well and effectively said—as we 
who have the same interest today are constantly saying— 
and seemingly with as little effect. Perhaps only an ele 
ment of religion can accomplish the reforms upon which 
he was set—an element largely lacking in him, as, sadly, it 
is lacking in philanthropy. HARRY LORIN BINSSE. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Federal Regulatory Action and Control. F. F. Blachly 
and M. E. Oatman. Brookings Institute. $3.00. 


ET’S CLOSE our ears to cries of “administrative 

absolutism” and “prosecutor, judge and jury” and 
look the NLRB clearly in the face. Does the fact that 
the Labor Board tries, listens and adjudicates the issues 
before it, render it incapable of making sound and just 
decisions? Is the Board free of constitutional controls? 
Should there be stricter judicial or greater executive con- 
trol? Should we insist that changes or amendments to 
the NLRB be preceded and based upon close, thorough 
and impartial study of the entire administrative law 
system ? 

Is it proper or just to rely upon such hostile, melo- 
dramatic techniques as those employed by the Smith Com- 
mittee in an investigation whose object presumably is the 
more effective implementation of our national labor policy 
of promoting the practice and procedure of collective bar- 
gaining and fostering trade unionism? Should independ 
ent regulatory boards be abolished? Are Constitutional 
rights of individuals protected in our system of federal 
regulation? Do we need a high administrative court? 
These are vital questions and the future shape of America’s 
economic and social and legal organization will be deter- 
mined by our answers. It is for this reason that “Fed- 
eral Regulatory Action and Control” by Blachly and Oat- 
man is one of the most important books published this 
year. Preliminary in nature, it gives however an ade- 
quate description of the organization, legal status and 
relationships of the federal administrative system. The 
authors have conducted an inquiry in the federal adminis- 
trative system through which the economic policies of the 
nation are carried out, and their work examines and 
evaluates suggestions for improving the system without 
recourse to constitutional amendments. 

Why responsible and intelligent men should stub- 
bornly persist in characterizing the administrative system 
as a “headless fourth branch of government” and “admin- 
istrative absolutism” is difficult to understand, since the 
executive and legislative branches of our government con- 
trol it, and the judiciary not only controls; it participates 
in the administrative process itself. Congress determined 
the policies and functions of the NLRB and specifically 
set up the positions admirably filled by its present mem- 
bers and carefully defined their duties, responsibilities 
and powers. Through its control over appropriations, 
Congress exercises the power of life and death over the 
Board ; all it has to do is deny the Board adequate funds 
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and it will be non-existent for all practical purposes. 
Nor must we forget that Congressional investigations 
influence the workings of the Board. In this connection 
it might be worthwhile to mention that in England 
parliamentary investigations of governmental agencies are 
not encouraged on the ground that their work is hamp- 
ered when subjected to the fierce glare of publicity. It’s 
remarkable how splendidly the NLRB carried on despite 
the sensationalism and demoralizing attacks of the Smith 
Committee and the continuous barrage from the anti-labor 


ess. 
MT he President’s powers of appointment indeed give him 
some control, but it is the courts that share with Con- 
gress the greater control over the Board. The Board 
must give due notice of and a fair hearing to all matters 
before it. Its procedures, its rules and regulations must 
not violate the provisions of the Bill of Rights. Its 
hearings must meet the requirements of the due process 
clause of the constitution. The courts are always there 
to prevent any possible abuse of power. A decision influ- 
enced by personal hate, spite, malice or any prejudice and 
not based upon the evidence in the record will be set aside 
by the courts. The Board must base its decisions on sub- 
stantial evidence and must give to interested parties ample 
opportunity to introduce such evidence. This the Board 
has done; its record in the courts proves it up to the hilt. 
It is the courts too that have the last say with respect to 
final determinations of the Board, since the courts and 
not the Board enforce its orders. The courts are inti- 
mately and organically bound to the NLRB and are 
thus part of the administrative law system; attacks upon 
the NLRB on the specious ground that it is “judge and 
jury, etc.,” are attacks upon the integrity and compe- 
tency and authority of the Federal courts. 
JOSEPH CALDERON. 


Jewish Panorama. David Goldstein. Catholic Cam- 
paigners for Christ. $3.00. 

LTHOUGH there are many things in David Gold- 

stein’s “Jewish Panorama” that will lift the eye- 
brows and probably send the more argumentative to their 
typewriters banging out rebuttals, nevertheless this re- 
viewer found the book a just and frank appraisal of a 
leading contemporary subject. In a study of the Jewish 
people that deals with nearly all of the important aspects, 
a writer would be compelled to omit for the sake of space 
expressions of opinions and statements of facts that might 
throw additional light on some of the controversive points, 
but I do think that Dr. Goldstein, a convert from Judaism 
to Catholicism, has written the book in the spirit intended. 
“Its objective is positive—to further the knowledge of 
present-day Jewry among Christians, and the knowledge 
of orthodox Christianity among Jews.” 

Two parts of the book struck me as being particularly 
important—one for Christian readers, the other for Jewish 
—and if it contained nothing else it would merit wide 
reading and serious consideration. First, concisely and 
clearly, he describes the confusion existing in Jewry today, 
an effective answer to the shibboleth that Jewry is an 
organized international body intent on revolutionism. 
Secondly, his chapter on the Crucifixion, a major impedi- 
ment to the furthering of better relations between 
Christians and Jews, is most ably done. Jewish readers 
would do well to study carefully this chapter, but Chris- 
tians would profit also by letting Dr. Goldstein’s explana- 
tion sink deeply into their minds. 
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Some of the survey material should have been brought 
up to date and at times the author allows the convert’s 
zeal to overshadow judgments on his former co-religionists. 
To pin Dr. Goldstein on these points, however, would be 
picayune. This reviewer will not go out on a limb in 
recommending “Jewish Panorama,” but I will climb a 
tree and tell all those interested in this timely subject to 
be sure to read the book. REGINALD KENNEDY. 


FICTION 

The Brave and the Blind. 

$2.50. 
HE FACTOR of truth gains an added ingredient 
in the case of modern historical novels, which at the 
moment are such a glut on the market. In addition to the 
psychological plausibility required in imaginative or auto- 
biographical fiction, faithfulness to recorded facts seems 
to be of great concern to current historical novelists. The 
importance they attach to this is increasingly manifested 
in the historical research preliminary to one of their books. 
Michael Blankfort’s latest provides a good instance of this, 
for the author feels constrained to say how closely he 
believes he has conformed to the main incidents in the 
‘siege of the Alcazar. He also states frankly his sympathy 

for the Spanish Loyalists in general. 

Judging from this book Michael Blankfort is much 
more interested in ideas than in people—in contrast, for 
instance, with Graham Greene. The siege of the Alcazar 
provides him with complex ideological pattern. The de- 
fenders included Phalangists, Civil Guards, aristocrats, 
peasants, townspeople—men, women and children. Only 
clergy and religious were missing. Hostages and prisoners 
included communists, anarchists, left republicans, the 
librarian of a Catholic Youth Group. Mr. Blankfort 
tries, in the main successfully, to understand the view- 
point of everyone. Civil Guards and Phalangists are 
most puzzling of all, but he makes a real attempt to get 
at their slant on things. Most dramatic moment is the 
forthright statement of a devout defender that only the 
volunteer who bears Christ with him will succeed in doing 
the impossible and making contact with help from out- 
side. His compatriots are stunned, although the author 
himself is profoundly understanding. 

A tale of heroic self-defense sustains this interplay and 
conflict of ideas, this piecemeal arguing out of the Spanish 
war. The tone of the book is several planes below the 
exaltation of Major McNeill-Moss’s “The Siege of the 
Alcazar.” There are, as one would expect in real life, 
plenty of rude remarks and one or two brief incidents are 
distinctly sordid. On the other hand, there are inspiring 
moments of bravery, self sacrifice, courage on both sides. 
The author’s interest in ideas produces many an illuminat- 
ing hint or comment on politics, religion, sin, human 
nature. He makes the demoralizing effects of the horrors 
of war tragically understandable. Despite growing sus- 
pense, scores of distinctly human incidents and focus on 
a few leading characters, “The Brave and the Blind” is 
more of a series of skillful dramatic dialogues than a full- 
bodied novel. EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 


Michael Blankfort. Bobbs. 


This Side of Glory. Gwen Bristow. Crowell. $2.50. 
HIS novel—a current best-seller—is a well-written 
story of a marriage. The young wife was the 

daughter of a man who had risen from “poor white trash” 

in Louisiana. Her husband belonged to an aristocratic, 
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quite decadent family. The contrast in the backgrounds 
of this man and woman and in their opinions and stand. 
ards caused many problems. The story is an account of 
these problems and the attempts—usually successfy]— 
to solve them. This book is competently written and it is 
fairly entertaining but it is not important. R. B. 


HISTORY 
Britain and France between Two Wars. Arnold W olfers 
Harcourt. $3.75. 
HE PRESENT VOLUME, sponsored by the Yale 
Institute of International Studies, is a penetrating 
and scholarly analysis of the antagonistic and contradic. 
tory pattern of British and French foreign policies during 
the past twenty years. 

Traditional European diplomacy offered a choice of 
two types of peace policy. One consisted in building up 
unquestioned preponderance of power on the side of the 
defenders of the status quo. It was this conception which 
appealed to the French as best fitted to meet the require. 
ments of their security. The first half of the book is an 
explanation of the failure of this policy, largely because 
of British interference. 

The alternative peace policy called for a removal of 
the causes of revolt in order to eliminate the chances of 
an explosion. This meant taking the new order merely 
as a starting point in a process of continuous adjustment, 
intended eventually to produce a new and more generally 
satisfactory settlement. With certain important reserva 
tions, England was drawn to this alternative. The second 
half of the book demonstrates how and why British 
diplomacy failed in an effort either to make Germany a 
“satisfied” power or to convince her that there was an 
upper limit to the expansion of her power beyond which 
she would run up against British resistance. The out- 
come was a new war in Europe. 

During most of the period under consideration Britain 
and France, as Professor Wolfers clearly shows, worked 
at cross-purposes and defeated rather than assisted each 
other. Twenty years of maladroit diplomacy, conceived 
by simpletons and executed by madmen, has brought a de- 
Christianized Europe to the brink of disaster. It is highly 
improbable that we shall see peace in our time; but when- 
ever peace comes, a new generation of statesmen must 
determine what is Germany’s proper and legitimate place 
and power. The pacification of Europe largely hinges 
upon a satisfactory solution of this basic problem. 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Your House in the Country. Henry and Eugenia Mins. 
S. & S. $1.96. 

N THEIR foreword the authors say their book is 

designed to initiate city-bred people, who don’t know 
a sycamore from a silo, into country life. All that they 
have to say is well and entertainingly written—and illus- 
trated. Much of it is sound. The chapter on flower 
gardening is excellent. The warnings against over- 
exertion, over-exposure to sunlight, and the teeth of high- 
speed machine tools are well advised. But by the same 
token it is only too evident the authors themselves still 
have a lot to learn about sycamores and silos. “Examples 
gross as earth encompass” them. Thus, if you treat a 
farm woodlot—which /Jooks tangled and unkempt—to 4 
clearing out process, you will end up in a few years wi 
no woodlot. Again, if you buy an old house, don’t “cut 
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down most of the trees” around it. You can’t replace 
them in your lifetime. And they are there for purposes 
the Mins have not guessed: to help keep you cool in sum- 
mer and to protect your house from lightning strokes. 
One of the Minses (presumably the male) is an archi- 
tect, so there is an understandable overemphasis on build- 
ing new houses. What I don’t understand is that an 
architect should suggest small kitchens, which are all right 
in buffet cars but an abomination in the country; or should 
talk of “squeezing in’ bathrooms, when one of the coun- 
try’s chief virtues is that it permits of bathrooms big 
enough so, when you have locked the door, you don’t feel 
like the man in the iron mask. Neither is it true, in any 
state that sports a State Geologist, that drilling artesian 
wells is an “utter gamble”; nor that century-old houses 
invariably lack “effectual insulation in the walls.” If 
Mr. Mins will come over to my side of the Delaware 
river | can show him plenty of first-class wall insulation 
jobs, some of them rising three hundred years of age. 
Altogether an entertaining and highly readable book 
but to be taken by the neophyte magno cum very much 
grano. HENRY TETLOW. 


An American in Paris. Janet Flanner. 8. & 8. $2.50. 
HIS BOOK consists of a collection of essays that 
have appeared in the New Yorker and other maga- 

zines and contains, along with an anachronistic sketch of 

Queen Mary, portraits of Ambassador Bullitt, Picasso, 

Lady Mendl, Coty, Lily Pons, Isadora Duncan, Edith 

Wharton, Elsa Maxwell, Mme. Schiaparelli, Chanel, 

Mainbocher and Adolf Hitler, personalities that the New 

Yorker would expect its readers to know. In the course 

of reading, they seem about equally important and, in 

fact, one is not certain whether it is worse to have a bad 

government than a bad perfume. ‘The portraits have a 

mild intellectual flavor and, while they never transgress 

the bounds of the good taste possessed by the American 

determined to be in the know, they are occasionally daring 
without bordering on social criticism. 

The entire book makes good reading and it includes 
an interesting collection of murders that lack the whole- 
someness of the average Anglo-Saxon murder. 

Only a minority of the people presented are Parisians. 
Miss Flanner’s best portraits are those of Americans: 
Bullitt, Lady Mendl, Edith Wharton, Isadora Duncan, 
Elsa Maxwell. In neat undertones she conveys the em- 
phatically organized social milieu of a Bullitt or a Lady 
Mendl, and contrasts the oppressively deliberate gentility 
of an Edith Wharton with the equally deliberate fun- 
making of an Elsa Maxwell. In both these cases delib- 
erateness paid good dividends. Interestingly, Isadora 
Duncan, bona fide artist, is about the only one in the group 
who did not advance herself financially. 

Two oddities in the book are “The Last Grand 
Guillotiner of France” and Adolf Hitler. From the first 
sketch one judges that it must be quite nice to be executed 
in France, though most unpleasant to be the executioner. 
One obtains a clear picture of the Fiihrer’s background, 
but little light is shed on the secret of his power. It is a 
small consolation to believe that Hitler suffers from 
a neurosis. Even New Yorker minds may see that there 
is a worse disease than neurosis, and that is laissez-faire, 
even if the latter produces an Elsa Maxwell. As a skilled 
Presentation of less conservative society, the book leaves 
one with the impression of a confused brilliance cut off 
from any roots. WILLIAM J. GRACE. 
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The Inner Forum | 


N OLD St. Peter’s Church on Barclay Street, New 

York, the oldest Catholic church in America’s largest 
city and one of the oldest Catholic churches in the Eastern 
part of the United States, the church of such celebrated 
American Catholics as Mother Seton and Pierre Tous. 
saint, on Sunday, April 24, was celebrated a votive Vespers 
of the Blessed Virgin. There would be nothing extraor- 
dinary about this event—except that the singing of Vespers 
has so largely disappeared as part of American Catholic 
life—if it were not for the manner in which this par. 
ticular Vespers was sung. In the early ages of the Church 
the singing of all the Office was done by both people and 
officiating priest, antiphonally, as were also considerable 
portions of the Mass. This beautiful custom, which so 
fully embodies the Church’s teaching on the nature of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which knows no distinction of 
race or language or nationality, was revived in the Vespers 
at St. Peter’s Church, 

The congregation consisted of Negro and white men 
and women. ‘Their voices were united in common prayer 
and praise. The Catholic Interracial Union, directed by 
Father John La Farge, S.J., had arranged this demonstra- 
tion of Catholic unity. Seated on one side of the Sanctu- 
ary, the Blessed Martin Choristers, led by Father Leo §. 
Cannon, O.P., sustained and gave courage to the congre- 
gational singing; opposite them the Schola Cantorum of 
the Liturgical Arts Society sang the antiphons and the 
odd verses of the psalms. Afterwards men and women, 
who are separated in life by the confusion of this world, 
by the accident of birth and color, who are segregated by 
the false determinism of history and economics, knelt, 
united in their Faith, to receive the Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. The ceremony ended with 
the voices of the Blessed Martin Choristers, who belong 
to the most musically gifted of races, rising in the balanced 
and controlled harmony of one of their own polyphonic 
motets. 

It is planned to make the congregational singing of 
Vespers a regular event in this New York church. 
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his headquarters in ashington; his present article was 
approved before publication by the American Automobile 
Association. 

Rev. H. A. REINHOLD is in charge of the Apostolate of the Sea 
in Seattle, Washington. 

Cornelia ALLERDICE is an Indiana poet. 

Rev. Daniel S. RANKIN, S.M., teaches history at St. Mary's 
Manor, South Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 

Joseph S. ROUCEK is a member of the faculty of Hofstra College 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

Joseph CALDERON is a labor attorney. 

Reginald KENNEDY is Executive Secretary of the New York 
a Table of the National Conference of Christians and 
ews. 

John J. O'CONNOR, formerly managing editor of THe ComMMON- 
WEAL, teaches at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry TETLOW’S latest book is “On Medlock Farm”; a chapter 
rom this book was published in Tue Commonweat for 

March 29, 1940, 

William J. GRACE is a member of the faculty of the Graduate 

hool of Fordham University, New York. 
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